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Bulletin of the Art Division, Los Angeles County Museum 


Two Recently Acquired Rembrandt Etchings 


IN an impression of incredible quality, Rem- 
brandt’s etching, S. Jerome in a Hilly Land- 
scape’ (B. 104, Il, H. 267, IL) has just been ac- 
quired by the Museum’s Department of Prints. 
The etching, assigned to 1653, belongs thus to 
the same year that Rembrandt produced the 
Three Crosses which in some ways represents the 
summit of his graphic endeavor. With the Hun- 
dred Guilder Print, from 1649 on, Rembrandt’s 
etchings attained heights of grandeur and power 
in a range of technique which marked the great 
creative climax of his career. 

The present S. Jerome is one of at least seven 
etchings which Rembrandt devoted to the saint. 
It is also the last and the most ambitious. Rem- 
brandt made few etchings of saints aside from 
the group of Saint Jeromes. The earliest dates 
from about 1627 and represents S. Jerome 
kneeling in prayer. The same subject is repeated 
in 1632 and again in 1635. In 1634 Rembrandt 
represented the saint in a landscape reading. In 
1642 he is shown reading in a dark chamber; in 
1648, beside a pollard tree; and in 1653; the 
present print, in a hilly, the so-called Italian, 
landscape. 

That the subject of S. Jerome above all saints 
appealed particularly to Rembrandt is evident. 
He was the cardinal saint of Renaissance Hu- 
mazism, and Rembrandt, as an artist educated 
in that tradition, may have found in him a figure 
which expressed his own developing sense of 
meditation and studiousness, especially pro- 
nounced in his latter years. The S. Jerome Read- 
ing in a Dark Chamber (B. 105) is scarcely to 
be distinguished, apart from the attributes of 
skull and crucifix, from the painting with a simi- 
lar winding staircase, of a Scholar, in the Louvre. 
Indeed, an identification, as it were, of the Saint 
with the Sage, so close to Rembrandt’s sympa- 
thy, appears to have taken place in his mind. 

The present etching is often called S. Jerome 
in an Italian Landscape, Seymour Haden having 
noted in 1877 that the landscape was derived 


from a drawing by Titian (or Domenico Cam- 
pagnola. )? It has also been termed a work in the 
style of Diirer, whose prints exercised a strong 
influence upon the drawings of Titian and his 
circle. 

Diirer’s great §. Jerome in the Wilderness of 
1512, done in pure drypoint, is one of the earli- 
est examples of that medium. Rembrandt began 
the use of drypoint around 1640 and increased 
it in accordance with his desire for greater depth 
and tonal contrasts. Our etching is one in which 
more than in any other by the artist, drypoint 
has been used, together with lightly sketched and 
white areas, to create alternating masses of light 
and shade in striking effect. From the broadly 
outlined saint, who appears to grow out of the 
ledge upon which he sits, to the heavy shadows 
of the foliage beneath the buildings in the dis- 
tance, the plate combines a range of open line, 
fine network of shading lines, and richly dense 
black tone. The sharp scratch and brilliant blot- 
ting of the drypoint burr are wonderfully pre- 
served, particularly in such telling areas as the 
lines to the left of the saint’s feet, the tree trunk, 
and the lion’s mane, which must deteriorate 
rapidly in later impressions. 

The plate has sometimes been described as 
unfinished, due to the treatment of the saint and 
the white space immediately to his right. That it 
is also unsigned and undated would appear to 
give credence to this belief. In the drawing for 
the etching (Kunsthalle, Hamburg), the figure 
of Jerome, although summarily drawn in the 
lower part, is nevertheless finished with wash. 
In the print, the whole figure, aside from the 
110% x 8% inches. P. 290. 57-3 


2 According to Haden, the drawing, from the Wellesley 
Collection, only differed from the etching in that a 
recumbent Venus took the place of the Saint, and the 
lion was absent. Oddly enough, a drawing answering 
to this description is not to be found in the Tietzes’ 
lists for either Titian or Domenico Campagnola nor 
do they refer to such a Venetian drawing which in- 
fluenced Rembrandt in this etching. 











Fig. 1. REMBRANDT. St. Jerome in a Hilly Landscape. 


head, has been left white; this, together with the 
unworked area of the ledge, likewise finished 
with wash in the drawing, suggests incomplete- 
ness. But the fact is that in the etching the light 
and dark areas are reversed to those in the draw- 
ing. At the same time, the etching presents a 
forceful and perhaps intentional contrast in its 
white areas to the richly graded tonalities of the 
rest of the composition, the small hillock on 
which the saint sits balancing the sunlit distance. 

Our etching, on Foolscap paper, is originally 
from the collection of Alfred Hubert whose cele- 
brated sale took place in 1909. It then passed 
into the possession of J. H. Wrenn of Chicago. 
As an example of Rembrandt’s latter style in 
etching it represents almost his final expression 
in landscape since the only comparable effort 
after it is the §. Francis Praying Beneath a Tree 
of 1657. But whereas the S. Francis is an in- 
tensely emotional expression, the landscape 
dense and turbulent, the S. Jerome is monumen- 
tal in calm and tranquillity. Lost in absorption, 
the reading saint, his broad hat affording shade, 
sits bathed in sunshine at the foot of a massive 
_ tree whose enclosing protection is continued by 
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the figure of the lion standing alert behind him 
on the ledge. A wooden bridge leads down from 
the hilly background over the river below. Build- 
ings and foliage close in the horizon, further 
creating a sense of intimacy and seclusion. Com- 
plete rest and detachment from the world are 
conveyed in a study in which nature takes prece- 
dence almost over man, or where at least they 
are united in equality. Contemplation and peace 
in nature appear here the final values. 
Rembrandt’s Self-Portrait with Saskia (B. 19, 
I1)* is the only so-called ‘“double-portrait” 
among his etched work. It was executed in 1636 
when the artist had been married two years. The 
composition is odd, awkward, yet the psycho- 
logical force of the study is inescapable. Since a 
red chalk drawing exists of Saskia (Louvre), 
which is similar to this etched portrait, it seems 
plausible to assume that it was her countenance 
which Rembrandt first conceived upon this cop- 
per; this also seems borne out by the fact that 
some lines from his figure on the left cross over 
hers, as though added later. Desiring apparently 
to unite their portraits on one plate (or mereiy 
using a blank space that came to hand), Rem- 
brandt included himself in an area too con- 
stricted for the proportions he wished to convey, 
but at the same time created by this very dis- 
parity between the heads an effect of striking in- 
terest. Not only the difference in the size of the 
two busts, but their placement and strong con- 
trast in the handling of the faces lead to a consid- 
eration of the interpretations which they suggest. 
The undisguised dominance of Rembrandt’s 
head, which appears on the piate like an en- 
larged detail or close-up, and the pronounced 
intensity of his gaze, directed outwards, suggest 
indeed a portrait made in front of a mirror be- 
fore which he, as always, rendered himself with 
searching curiosity and honesty. This study is 
quite isolated from the one of his wife behind 
him to the left. Saskia is both dwarfed and made 
extraneous by the overwhelming power of her 
husband’s presence; no relationship is suggested 
between them. Rembrandt, however, often com- 
bined several studies, like drawings, upon one 
plate, and may have in this case juxtaposed the 
portraits without intending to make his beloved 
* 4x 3% inches. P. 290. 57-2 


+ In the plate, Lieven Willemsz van Coppenol, Writing 
Master (1653), the presence of the subject’s grand- 
son is so secondary as actually not to comprise a 
“double-portrait.” 














wife appear secondary or as much in the back- 
ground as she does here. In contrast to Saskia 
whose head and chest are illuminated, Rem- 
brandt’s face is heavily shaded by his plumed 
hat, the shadow falling over his eyes and across 
his right cheek. The eyes are all the more star- 
tling in their whiteness and the troubled intent- 
ness of their expression. The chest and left arm 
are compressed in the inadequate space, yet 
nothing can detract from the profound psycho- 
logical appeal of the artist’s face, next to which 
Saskia’s appears a trifle stolid although not with- 
out a trace of brooding; she was to live only six 
more years. 

The impression which we have acquired of 
this highly interesting plate is of the second state 
when the slipped line above Saskia’s right eye- 
brow was removed. It is a Berlin Museum dupli- 
cate, originally from the A. G. Thiermann col- 
lection, which that Museum acquired in 1861 
after his death. 

EBRIA FEINBLATT 


Recent Gifts of Paintings 


THROUGH the generosity of several friends 
of the museum a number of excellent paintings 
have been given recently for our permanent col- 
lection. Five of these new additions to the mu- 
seum’s holdings, which have not been illustrated 
yet or otherwise pointed out as valuable addi- 
tions, are shown on these pages. Ranging in 
provenance from seventeenth century Holland 
to quite recent works of the present day, this 
selection demonstrates once again how both the 
high standard and the comprehensiveness of our 
collection are improving constantly through the 
munificence of many individuals who have a 
common interest in the museum’s growth. 

If we describe the present selection of paint- 
ings in the order of their historical sequence, the 
first is one which can be termed handsome as a 
picture as well as in its subject matter. A gift of 
Mr. and Mrs. Lauritz Melchior, the earliest can- 
vas is a “Self Portrait” by one of Rembrandt’s 
most distinguished followers, Ferdinand Bol 
(1611-1681), Fig. 1. In this work of 1643 Bol 
shows himself as the young, self-assured, inde- 
pendent and successful artist who had just left 
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Fig. 2. REMBRANDT. Self Portrait with Saskia. 


Rembrandt’s studio about three years before. 
We know the date of the picture because the 
year is given, along with the signature, on the 
small piece of paper the artist holds casually 
between both hands. 

There are a number of elements in the portrait 
which reveal a tendency toward elegance and the 
fancy life beyond what one would expect even 
from a good-looking, materially successful artist 
aged thirty-two. The patterned cushion upon 
which he rests his arm, the ornamented jacket, 
bordered velvet cape, multi-strand chain of gold, 
and jaunty velvet cap topped with a plume all 
are indicative of a leaning to the good life which 
eventually caused Bol’s eclipse as the fine artist 
he proves himself to be in this canvas. Born in 
Dordrecht, the son of a well-to-do merchant 
class family, Bol was brought up in Amsterdam 
where, at the age of about twenty-three, he en- 
tered Rembrandt’s studio as a student. He stayed 
with the great master until 1640, and during the 
approximate five years of his tutelage there he, 
perhaps more than any of the others who en- 
joyed the same opportunity, displayed an as- 
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Fig. 1. Bot. Self Portrait. 3234 x 27 inches. Gift of Mr. 
& Mrs. Lauritz Melchior. (A.6410.55-2) 


tounding ability to approximate the conception 
of the human countenance and figure, the infi- 
nitely varied technical performance with a brush, 
the powerful draughtmanship, and the compo- 
sitional method which brought Rembrandt to the 
summit of his art. Some of Bol’s productions, 
like the one illustrated here, but those not signed, 
had the best of Rembrandt scholars confused 
until recent years as to whether they were by the 
master or the pupil. There are many drawings 
that are still attributed by different scholars to 
one or the other. But Bol preferred wealth, high 
society and luxury to the lonely agonizing search 
for artistic perfection and profound analysis of 
the human experience that characterized Rem- 
brandt in his later years. By 1650 Bol’s style had 
become much more “pleasing” to his wealthy 
sitters; it became conventional, suave and ele- 
gant. In 1653 he met and married a wealthy 
widow by the name of Elisabeth Dell, and there- 
after painted less and less. By the time his great 
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master died in the year 1669, Bol had ceased to 
paint altogether. 

The Self Portrait dated 1643 that has been 
given to the museum presents the very best phase 
in Bol’s entire career, as well as one of his closest 
approximations to Rembrandt. The pose of the 
figure, the general composition, the method of 
spotting the lights and darks, the use of the sill, 
and the position of the arms and hands upon the 
sill, all are typical outgrowths of Rembrandt’s 
treatment of portraiture around 1640. A more 
penetrating characterization that Rembrandt be- 
gan to achieve at this time in his career was fused 
with the classical stability and grandeur of the 
true renaissance portrait as embodied in Ra- 
phael’s famous “Portrait of Beldassare Castigli- 
one” that Rembrandt saw and sketched in an 
auction house in Amsterdam in 1639. Our Self 
Portrait by Bol stems directly from the series of 
portraits done by Rembrandt a little earlier in 
which he reached a new high of creative power 
by combining Italian high renaissance stateliness 
with north European particularization of charac- 
ter. The Bol relates directly to such Rembrandts 
as the “Portrait of a Gentleman With Gloves,” 
dated 1641, now in the Brussels Museum, or to 
the etched “Self Portrait” of 1639, or above all, 
to the “Self Portrait” of 1640, now in the Lon- 
don National Gallery. (According to recent X- 
Ray analysis this last mentioned portrait, which 
now shows the right hand only, at one point in 
Rembrandt’s development of the composition 
showed both hands, as does our Bol). 

Although Bol at his best never equalled the 
greatness of his master, there are qualities in our 
recently acquired Self-Portrait which can be de- 
scribed in almost the same terms we would use 
for a Rembrandt of the same period: penetrating 
characterization, grandeur of composition, a 
unity of form and subtle atmospheric space, and 
a wide range of chiaroscuro within which there 
is not only full roundness of modelling and deli- 
cate gradations of colors and shapes, but a mas- 
terly use of these qualities to convey the intan- 
gibles of psychological content. 

Another fine picture from Holland is by one 
of the most celebrated genre painters during the 
“golden age” of Dutch art, Jan Steen (1626- 
1679). The subject of this excellent canvas, 
given by Miss Marion Davies, could not be more 
apt to express the character and background of 
the artist. As illustrated in Fig. 2, the boisterous 
festivities of a lusty Dutch family celebrating 
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Fig. 2. STEEN. Twelfth Night. 26% x 33% inches. Gift 
of Miss Marion Davies. (A.5510.55-7). 


“Twelfth Night” are perfectly understood by the 
man who, in addition to being a prolific painter, 
was successively a gay student at the University 
of Leiden, a brewer in Delft, and finally a tavern 
keeper who drank up too much of what he 
should have turned into profit. 

The family depicted here in the course of a 
long winter’s evening of merry-making and 
drinking may be that of the artist himself, for the 
stalwart man in a large black hat seated at the 
table is almost certainly the same man we en- 
counter in Steen’s documented “Self Portrait” in 
the Rijksmuseum at Amsterdam. In addition, 
there are a number of other versions of this same 
subject where we meet all of the same characters 
in variations of the same activities, the most not- 
able example being that in the museum at Cassel. 
It is entirely possible that Steen organized this 





subject each year with delight, not simply as 
compositions and generalized commentaries on 
contemporary life, but as specific mementos of 
family celebrations. 

The feast of “Twelfth Night” was one of the 
most important of the year and, as is usual in 
Steen’s treatment of the subject, he has chosen 
the high point in the affair. It comes after plenty 
of good food and drink, and the time arrives for 
eating a bean pastry called “The King’s Cake.” 
Baked into the cake were small bits of paper 
naming the Twelfth Night characters, one of 
which was “the King’s ticket.” Probably by care- 
ful arrangement on the part of the “materfamili- 
as,” now slightly tipsy at the head of the table, 
the youngest child in the group has found “the 
King’s ticket” in his portion of the cake. He, 
therefore, wears the paper “crown” and drinks 
the first official toast while the entire “court,” to 
the accompaniment of pot and pan orchestra, 
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sings “The King Drinks.” Another child holds a 
three headed candle, over which the “King” has 
had to step. This is an interesting transferral into 
a Christian celebration of an ancient pre-Christi- 
an ritual in northern Europe—the custom of 
“candle jumping” which was a survival of the 
earliest Yuletide festivals that grew out of the 
very early Teutonic fire festival of midwinter. 

In addition to the pots and pans, earthenware 
bowls, foot warmers and other accoutrements of 
Dutch 17th century life, there is depicted the 
interesting object leaning against the front of the 
table which looks exactly like a modern golf put- 
ter. This implement was used in a game the 
Dutch at this time called “Kolf,” but the game 
was played on ice with the participants “putting” 
at an upright stick. 

Even though the picture is full of such fasci- 
nating features of subject matter, it is much more 
than an anecdotal scene. The intelligence with 
which shapes and forms and spaces have been 
disposed reveals Steen as an accomplished com- 
positional designer. The amplitude of modelled 
forms is not simply the result of copying the visu- 
al appearance of very sturdy folk, but the con- 
sistency and enhancement of this aspect of the 
forms becomes a quality of pure design, in addi- 
tion to being the kind of quality best suited to 
convey the full lustiness of the subject matter. 
Moreover, if one observes the superbly solid 
craftsmanship with which the paint has been ap- 
plied and the warm sympathy and humor that 
has motivated Steen’s observant eye, a rather 
high estimate of the quality of the picture is 
inevitable. 

The next work in point of time presents quite 
a different social aspect. The grandeur, the ele- 
gance and the refinement in “The Portrait of a 
Gentleman” (Fig. 3) epitomizes the courtliness 
of early 18th century France. This imposing pic- 
ture, a gift of Mr. Arnold Kirkeby, incorporates 
those qualities we automatically associate with 
the most typically French of all periods in 
French history. There is an almost operatic air 
of great accomplishment combined with delicate 
grace, rationally planned composition and tech- 
nique out of which a sense of spontaneity flows 
nevertheless, and the establishment of an ideal 
type beneath which we still feel convinced of a 
searching individuality. 

Although the sitter is unknown and the pic- 
ture is not signed, the work is attributable to Ni- 
colas de Largilli¢re (1656-1746), one of the 
leading portraitists of his epoch who had a tre- 
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Fig. 3. LARGILLIERE. Portrait of a Gentleman. 54 x 42 
inches. Gift of Mr. Arnold Kirkeby. A.6489.55-5. 


mendous influence upon the future development 
of portraiture in both France and England. A 
Parisian by birth, Largilliére spent his youth in 
Antwerp where his father was a merchant, and 
where he studied art under Anton Goubeau. 
When he was about twenty years old he worked 
with Sir Peter Lely, the inheritor of Van Dyck’s 
position as leading portrait painter in London. 
Attesting to Largilliére’s success in England is 
the fact that a few years after his sojourn with 
Lely he was called back on special commission 
to paint the British monarch and his wife. How- 
ever, for the better part of his life, Largilliére 
lived in great luxury in Paris where he was enor- 
mously popular doing hundreds of portraits of 
French high society. Judging from the inclusion 
in our picture of such elements as the grandiose 
architectural background, the sword at the man’s 
side, the book, writing implements and a pouch 
for carrying documents, it seems probable the 
gentleman represented was a legal or diplomatic 
official. 

On the basis of research in the Costume and 
Textile Department of the Museum, the style of 
the clothing and wig, and the manner of wearing 














them, dates the picture around 1725 during the 
period of the Régence. Typical of Largilli¢re’s 
style at this time is the use of the colonnaded 
background, the operatic gesture of the sitter, 
the placement of the sitter’s head relatively low 
in relation to the top frame, the exaggerated ar- 
ticulation of the fingers of the ungloved hand and 
the puffiness of the hand, the translucent rich- 
ness of the colors in broad areas, and the use of 
what in Largilliére’s day was called les coleurs 
changeantes to add variety and interest to the 
modelling. 

Almost a century later, and close to the end of 
the portrait tradition to which Largilliére con- 
tributed so much, belongs the powerful “Portrait 
of the Right Honorable Robert Blair of Avon- 
toun” by Sir Henry Raeburn (1756-1823), Fig. 
4. Another gift of Miss Marion Davies, this pic- 
ture adds immeasurably to the importance of the 
Museum’s collection of English painting. 

Robert Blair (1741-1811) was Solicitor Gen- 
eral under Prime Minister Pitt, and in 1808 be- 
came Lord President of the Court of Sessions in 
Edinburgh, a post which he held until his death 
three years later. He is shown in our portrait 
wearing the black robes of this latter office, with 
the symbolic mace of judgeship lying upon the 
red-covered table to his right. The painting was 
done, therefore, sometime between 1808 and 
1811 when the sitter was about seventy years of 
age and the artist was at the height of his popu- 
larity and power. A slightly later replica, pro- 
duced in the month of May, 1811 and now in the 
collection of the Society of Writers to the Signet 
in Scotland, portrays Lord Blair in a much less 
forceful aspect with many more of the wrinkles 
and infirmities of old age. This replica was prob- 
ably painted immediately posthumously as a 
memorial portrait, whereas our version, done 
from the life only shortly before, idealizes the 
man in his active position as an important jurist 
and leader in society. 

The almost overbearing position in which the 
artist has placed the typically massive and large- 
framed Scottish figure in relation to our eye is 
emphasized by the blocky simplicity of the com- 
position and large forms. The picture is meant to 
be impressive. The sober deep-toned color har- 
mony and extremely virile brushwork augment 
this effect, while all of these technical qualities 
contribute beautifully to the dignified, stern, but 
at the same time kindly, character who is force- 
fully revealed to us. In brief, the picture is a very 
typical and fine example of the independent 





Fig. 4. RAEBURN. Portrait of Judge Blair. 50 x 40 inches. 
Gift of Miss Marion Davies. (A5510.55-8). 


Scottish master who remained aloof from the in- 
fluences of both the fashionable art of London 
and the continental tradition, and who preserved 
his own sturdy individuality to become the Scot- 
tish artist par excellence. 

Of special interest to residents of Los Angeles 
is the fact that Raeburn painted the young son of 
the subject of our picture about 1814, and this 
very charming “Portrait of Master William Blair 
of Avontoun” is now hanging in the Huntington 
Gallery in San Marino. 

The next illustrated gift, Pablo Picasso’s 
“Weeping Woman,” Fig. 5, is far from the polite 
humanistic refinement and realism of the “grand 
manner” portrait tradition as it is exemplified by 
Bol, Largilliére and Raeburn. This violently dis- 
torted human head is shocking, but it is deliber- 
ately and masterfully designed so. The disturbing 
shapes into which human features have been 
twisted, the harsh, ragged black lines of the 
drawing which establishes these shapes, the jar- 
ring reds, greens and uneasy whites of the tonal- 
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ity, the untidy surface quality, heedless of any 
sophisticated or accomplished polish, the relent- 
less way all represented forms are crushed flat 
against that which must be flat, the plane of the 
canvas—all of these formal aspects of the pic- 
ture are well calculated, as only a master can do 
it, to reinforce the suggestion of utter human 
terror and anguish expressed in the dislocated 
facial features. This inverse, or “negative,” har- 
mony is so effective that there is an inevitable 
first reaction of recoil, almost revulsion, on the 
part of most observers of the picture. However, 
those with the courage and freedom of mind and 
eye to keep looking will feel the tragedy and pity 
that is distilled here. 

Picasso did not paint this “Weeping Woman” 
as an isolated attempt to see how successful he 
could be in shocking people. He painted it as 
part of a sustained creative effort to find the sym- 
bols which would be adequate to express his, the 
sensitive artist’s, own revulsion and pity for the 
terrifying circumstances with which civilization 
was surrounding him. 

In January, 1937, Picasso had been commis- 
sioned to paint a mural for the pavilion of the 
Spanish government at the Paris World’s Fair 
that was to open that summer. He had not begun 
to work yet when, on April 28, the Basque town 
of Guernica was demolished by bombing planes 
supplied to Spain’s General Franco by the Ger- 
man Nazis. This event in the country of his birth, 
combining so dramatically the individual suffer- 
ing of a suppressed people with international im- 
plications of such magnitude inflamed Picasso’s 
imagination, and he began to work on his now- 
famous large picture called “Guernica.” On May 
1, 1937 the artist made his first drawings for the 
“Guernica” composition; after about sixty stud- 
ies and revisions, the major work was completed 
in June and installed in the Spanish building at 
the World’s Fair. It immediately became a sensa- 
tion and, no matter what one’s opinion of its in- 
herent aesthetic merit, it has become the twenti- 
eth-century symbol for those inhumanities of 
totalitarianism, concentration camps and all-out 
war that have marked our age. 

Picasso found it impossible to end abruptly 
such a vehement statement as the “Guernica,” 
and, even after it was on view in its intended 
place, the artist continued until the end of 1937 
to do a series of about forty “‘postscripts,” or re- 
verberations of the subject. The artist’s creative 
momentum on this theme took time to diminish 
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Fig 5. Picasso. Weeping Woman. Gift of Mr. & Mrs. 
Thomas Mitchell. (A.6905.55-1). 


in an extended paroxysm of lesser efforts of 
which our “Weeping Woman,” painted June 26, 
1937, was a part. This particular figure does not 
appear in the large “Guernica,” but it has the 
same apocalyptic and convulsively distraught 
content expressing the artist’s abhorrence of 
what was impending in current history. It is an 
attempt to isolate, distill and intensify a passion- 
ate feeling of pity and revulsion. The extreme 
stylization of form makes it more of a symbol, 
almost a “diagram,” of the appearance of an 
emotion; but the imaginative combination of 
these formal devices is immediately and uni- 
versally recognizable. 

Since it is highly unlikely that this Museum 
will ever own the “Guernica” itself, we are ex- 
tremely grateful to Mr. and Thomas Mitchell 
who have given us a painting that is so much a 
part of the creative process that went into such a 
major monument of modern art. 


RICHARD F. BROWN 




















New Accessions: Oriental Art 


FOUR very important examples of Chinese art 
have recently been acquired by the Museum to 
add to the growth and development of the collec- 
tion of Far Eastern art. The occasion for these 
new acquisitions was the Museum’s major loan 
exhbition of the year, “The Arts of the T’ang 
Dynasty,” organized by the Los Angeles County 
Museum and shown only in Los Angeles from 
January 8 to February 17, 1957. The new acqui- 
sitions all date from the T’ang Dynasty (A.D. 
618-906); two are examples of Buddhist stone 
sculpture, the other two are examples of T’ang 
ceramic art. 

The exhibition, occupying all three of the spe- 
cial exhibition galleries on the main floor, con- 
tained almost four hundred examples from the 
T’ang Dynasty, the most renowned and most 
brilliant epoch of China’s Classic Age. Every 
aspect of the varied and manifold arts of the 
T’ang Dynasty was included—sculpture, Bud- 
dhist bronzes, painting, ceramics, gold, silver, 





jade, textiles and many other phases of T’ang 
art. The exhibition was assembled from muse- 
ums, private collectors and dealers in the United 
States, with the addition of important loans from 
the foremost museums and private collections in 
Japan, England, France, Germany, Switzerland 
and Canada. A total of eighty-eight individual 
lenders and several anonymous collectors, 
through their generous cooperation, made pos- 
sible the realization of this large and significant 
exhibition. 

The T’ang Dynasty, founded in 618 by Li 
Shih-min, one of the greatest military figures of 
all times, was one of the most brilliant and most 
vital epochs in the history of China. Politically, 
the T’ang Dynasty represented a vast and power- 
ful empire which was the undisputed master of 
Asia. The T’ang generals, under the leadership 
of Li Shih-min, conquered the Tartars who for a 
long time had threatened China’s northern bor- 
ders, and forced into submission the Turkish 


Fig. 1. Gallery View showing installation of exhibition “The Arts of the T’ang Dynasty,” Los Angeles County Muse- 


um, January 8-February 17, 1957. 












um, January 8-February 17, 1957. 


tribes who had been a constant menace to Chi- 
na’s western frontier and to the trade routes link- 
ing China with India, Sasanian Persia and the 
Western world. As a result of these military suc- 
cesses the trade routes across Central Asia, the 
highways linking East and West, were made se- 
cure. T’ang China, the largest and most powerful 
empire in the world, was feared and respected 
throughout Asia, from the small and independ- 
ent kingdoms of Central Asia to Korea and 
Japan in the East. 

Ch’ang-an, the T’ang capital, was in the 7th 
and 8th centuries the world’s largest city, a great 
and flourishing cosmopolitan center. On the nar- 
row, crowded streets of the city there could be 
seen embassies and merchants from many for- 
eign lands, gathered from the distant corners of 
Asia and from the Western world. The T’ang 
capital became a haven for members of many 
different and divergent nationalities—Syrians, 
Arabs, Jews, Tartars, Tibetans, Japanese, refu- 
gees from Sasanian Persia, and many others. 

Culturally and artistically, the T’ang Dynasty 
represents a great florescense of Chinese art, 
particularly in sculpture, painting, ceramics, and 
work in gold and silver, paralleled by a similar 
florescense in music, literature and poetry. Some 
of the most celebrated artists in the history of 
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Fig. 2. Gallery View showing installation of exhibition “The Arts of the T’ang Dynasty,” Los Angeles County Muse- 








Chinese painting were active at the T’ang court, 
while at the same time the intense activity of 
artists in the “Caves of the Thousand Buddhas” 
at Tun-huang was responsible for the immense 
output of Buddhist paintings on the walls of the 
cave-temples. These paintings, many of them in 
the form of large compositions representing a 
Buddhist paradise, most commonly the Western 
Paradise or Land of Bliss of Amitabha Buddha, 
may be regarded as reflections of similar paint- 
ings which must have decorated the walls of the 
great metropolitan centers of Ch’ang-an and Lo- 
yang, but unfortunately did not survive the suc- 
cessive waves of Buddhist persecutions. 

In the T’ang period, particularly in the course 
of the 7th and 8th centuries, as a result of re- 
newed and close contacts with India, and en- 
couraged by the support of imperial patronage 
on the part of the T’ang court, Buddhist art at- 
tained the high point of its development in Chi- 
na. The 7th and early 8th centuries represent the 
great age of T’ang sculpture, reflected in the 
countless Buddhist images from this period in 
the cave-temples at Lung-mén, T’ien-lung Shan 
and elsewhere. One of the most ambitious under- 
takings of the period, an example of the fervent 
religious spirit and deep devotion to Buddhism, 
was the commissioning by the Emperor Kao- 
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tsung (c. 650-683) of a group of colossal Bud- 
dhist images to be carved from the rock at the 
Féng-hsien temple, within the complex of the 
Lung-mén caves. The group of sculptures were 
centered around the colossal image of Vairo- 
cana, begun in 672, completed in 675, and dedi- 
cated in the following year. The project might 
never have been brought to fulfillment had it not 
been for the financial assistance and enthusiastic 
support of the Empress Wu, a devout and fervent 
Buddhist. 

The brilliant florescense of art and culture 
during the T’ang period was largely a result of 
the internal strength and unity achieved under 
the firm and vigorous rule of the T’ang sover- 
eigns. It was Li Shih-min who was responsible 
for the founding of the dynasty and its establish- 
ment on a solid and enduring basis, so that the 
power and respect which T’ang China enjoyed 
at the time of his death in 649 could be main- 
tained by his successors for at least another cen- 
tury. Three great personalities—Li Shih-min or 
T’ai-tsung, the Empress Wu and Emperor 
Hsiian-tsung (Ming-huang)—-were largely re- 
sponsible for the political, military and cultural 
achievements which distinguish the T’ang Dy- 
nasty, and set it apart as one of the greatest and, 
from an artistic standpoint, most accomplished 
epochs in the history of China. The ultimate cli- 
max was attained with the reign of Hsiian-tsung 
(713-756), often called the “Golden Age” of 
Chinese art and literature. In the course of 
Hsiian-tsung’s reign the arts, literature, music 
and poetry, encouraged and fostered by the em- 
peror himself, enjoyed a period of unparalleled 
florescense and productivity. Hsiian-tsung was 
personally responsible for the founding of the 
Han-lin Literary College and establishment of 
the Academy of Music. Among his closest 
friends and associates at court were the foremost 
painters and poets of his day. The brilliant reign 
of Hsiian-tsung represents the high point of the 
T’ang Dynasty, but unfortunately came to a sud- 
den end with the great rebellion of 756, insti- 
gated by An Lu-shan, the Tartar chieftain, and 
born of the intrigues of Yang Kuei-fei, the Em- 
peror’s beautiful and beloved mistress. Hsiian- 
tsung was forced to flee from Ch’ang-an, tempo- 
rarily taken over by the rebel forces, and the 
T’ang Dynasty only barely escaped a total col- 
lapse. The unity of the empire was saved and re- 
stored for the time being with the crushing of the 
rebel forces, but the T’ang Dynasty, though con- 





Fig. 3. Limestone Torso of a Bodhisattva. T’ang 
Dynasty, 7th-8th century. Museum Associates, 
Balch Fund, 1957. 


tinuing as a formidable power, never again at- 
tained its former greatness. The final end of the 
dynasty inevitably came when in A.D. 907 the 
last T’ang ruler was forced to abdicate the 
throne. 

The two examples of T’ang sculpture repre- 
sent a very significant and important addition to 
the Los Angeles County Museum’s collection of 
Far Eastern art, especially in view of the great 
scarcity of Chinese sculpture on today’s market. 
The T’ang Dynasty was the great age of Chinese 
sculpture, a period when Chinese artists were at 
last able to break away completely from the ab- 
straction, flatness and rigidity which character- 
izes Chinese sculpture of the Northern Wei Dy- 
nasty, of the late Sth and first half of the 6th cen- 
tury A.D. T’ang sculpture was almost entirely of 
a religious nature, dedicated to the propagation 
and glorification of Buddhism. It represents the 
culmination and ultimate development of Bud- 
dhist sculpture in China, and is characterized by 
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Fig. 4. Limestone Head of a Bodhisattva. T’ang 
Dynasty, 7th-8th century. Museum Associates, Balch 
Fund, 1957. 


great technical accomplishment and thorough 
mastery of the stone medium. As a result of close 
and direct contacts between T’ang China and 
India, linked by the trade-routes across Central 
Asia, the influence of Indian Buddhist art is 
manifest in greater or lesser degree in the sculp- 
ture of the T’ang Dynasty, especially in examples 
dating from the 7th and 8th centuries. While 
more and more Chinese pilgrims travelled to 
India in search of the famous sites and monu- 
ments of Indian Buddhism, large numbers of 
Buddhist monks and missionaries from India 
went to T’ang China to propagate the Law of the 
Buddha. Most celebrated of these pilgrims was 
the venerable Hsiian-tsang, who left China in 
629 for India, where he visited the sacred sites 
of Buddhism and obtained a first-hand knowl- 
edge of the great monuments dedicated to the 
Buddha. He returned to Ch’ang-an after an ab- 
sence of sixteen years bringing with him not only 
sacred texts and manuscripts, but even “copies” 
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of the famous monuments he had seen in India. 
Somewhat later, Wang Hsiian-ts’é, the T’ang im- 
perial envoy to India, came back to China, bring- 
ing with him not only religious documents but 
pictorial records of the sites and monuments he 
had seen in India, made by artists who had ac- 
companied him. Such “copies” and pictorial rec- 
ords of the most celebrated images and holy 
places of Indian Buddhism, undoubtedly had an 
important bearing upon the formation and de- 
velopment of T’ang sculpture. 

The torso of a Bodhisattva recently acquired 
by the Museum is an important and very charac- 
teristic example of T’ang sculpture (Fig. 3).' On 
the basis of stylistic evidence it may be assigned 
to the period of maturity, the 7th or early 8th 
century A.D. It is carved from a hard, blackish 
limestone, of a type which closely approximates 
the hard, grayish-black limestone commonly as- 
sociated with sculpture from the cave-temples at 
Lung-mén, in Honan. The torso is essentially 
conceived in high relief. It is not meant to be 
seen from the back, where it is flat as though 
originally part of a wall in a cave-temple. 

The Bodhisattva is standing on an open lotus 
and is represented in swaying, relaxed pose 
which forms a gentle S-curve from shoulders to 
feet. The Bodhisattva wears a loose fitting skirt 
of a type resembling the Indian dhoti, supported 
at the waist by a sash, the ends of which fall to 
the ground between the legs. The upper body, 
down to the waist, is naked except for scarfs, 
chains of jewelry, and cusped necklace, the latter 
recalling sculpture of the Northern Wei period. 
One of the scarfs is draped over the shoulders, 
its loose ends descending in flowing lines over 
the arms, and to the ground. Another scarf de- 
scends from the left shoulder across the torso 
and then continues under the right arm. The lat- 
ter is bent at the elbow and held in front of the 
chest, but the hand is too badly damaged to rec- 
ognize either the mudra or gesture, or object 
held, if any. A nectar vase is held in the left hand. 
Very possibly the Bodhisattva may be a repre- 
sentation of Avalokites’vara (Kuan-yin), the 
Bodhisattva of mercy and compassion, who at- 
tained great popularity in the T’ang period. 

The representation of the Bodhisattva in sway- 
ing pose, with one hip thrust out, and the charac- 


1 Acc. No. L.2100.A.13.57-97, Museum Associates, 
Balch Fund. Height 23”. The Arts of the T’ang Dy- 
nasty, Los Angeles County Museum, 1957, Cat. No. 
32. 


























teristic arrangement of drapery, scarfs, and 
jewelry follow a well-established T’ang formula, 
which was almost universally employed for 
representations of the Bodhisattva in sculpture, 
painting and countless small gilt bronzes, the 
latter generally reflecting the style of more 
monumental works of the period. This formula, 
reserved for the Bodhisattva type, remained 
popular well into post-T’ang times, and was still 
followed in the early Ming Dynasty, in the 14th 
century. Characteristic of this formula is the S- 
curve produced by the undulating line from head 
to feet. In our torso, the right hip is thrust out, 
the right arm bent at the elbow, while the left 
arm, on the side opposite the thrust out hip, is 
hanging in an almost straight line from the shoul- 
der. The result is a carefully calculated arrange- 
ment of thrust and counter-thrust, well balanced 
in its movements and accents. The sense of grace 
and elegance inherent in the flowing forms, is 
further enhanced by the lines of the drapery, 
scarfs and crossing chains of jewelry. The T’ang 
artist reveals his interest in the plasticity and 
modelling of the form, as reflected in the careful 
representation of interlocking, rounded planes 
of the chest and suggestion of the bones and soft- 
ness of the flesh at the waist. In this the sculpture 
differs fundamentally from the flat, geometrical- 
ly conceived sculptures of the Sth and first half 
of the 6th century, and illustrates the high 
achievement and technical accomplishment of 
T’ang sculpture. A very similar stylistic formula, 
distinguished by hip-shot pose, swaying and 
semi-naked forms overlaid with an arrangement 
of flowing scarfs, elaborate necklaces and chains 
of jewelry is followed in larger, more monumen- 
tal examples of the T’ang Bodhisattva type, for 
example in the two standing Bodhisattvas in the 
University Museum, Philadelphia,” and the two 
large Bodhisattvas on the black stele in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum, New York,* to mention but 
two very characteristic examples. In these sculp- 
tures, as in the Museum’s recently acquired 
torso, the influence of Indian Buddhist art is 
manifest in the relaxed pose with one hip thrust 
out, and in the soft, flowing forms that at times 
are somewhat sensuous in appearance. However, 
Chinese sculpture of the T’ang Dynasty is more 
restrained than its Indian counterparts, con- 
forming more closely to the Chinese sense of 
propriety and is more truly Chinese, both in con- 
cept and in its interest in the plastic sculptural 
qualities of the form. 


The head of a Bodhisattva (Fig 4), is a par- 
ticularly fine example of T’ang sculpture.* It is 
carved from a hard, blackish limestone, very 
similar to that of the T’ang torso, and like the 
latter quite likely comes from the Lung-mén 
caves. Stylistically the head belongs to the best 
period of T’ang sculpture, the late 7th or early 
8th century A.D. It is distinguished by full, 
rounded proportions, with full cheeks and prom- 
inent, somewhat sensuous lips, suggestive of 
Indian prototypes. The highly stylized, narrow, 
lotiform eyes and long, tensile brows also reflect 
the influence of Indian Buddhist art of the Gupta 
period. The hair is arranged in a high chignon, 
characteristic of the T’ang Bodhisattva type. The 
head is altogether more spheroid than its Indian 
equivalent, but it displays the fleshy, voluptuous 
quality found in the stone carvings at T’ien-lung 
Shan, which typify the most Indian phase of 
T’ang sculpture. The formal representation of 
the head is balanced by the voluptuous fullness 
and smooth elegance which evoke a feeling of 
great serenity, of calmness and of transcendental 
remoteness. 

The other new accessions were selected from 
the large and very comprehensive group of T’ang 
ceramics in the recent exhibition. One of the 
pieces is a pottery dish with characteristic T’ang 
polychrome glazes, the other a cup-stand of por- 
celaneous ware with grayish-green glaze, an im- 
portant and one of the finest examples of T’ang 
Yiieh ware. 

The pottery dish (Fig 5) is both large and un- 
usually deep, with rounded sides and flat, slight- 
ly concave bottom.* The material is a soft buff- 
colored ware characteristic of most T’ang poly- 
chromes. On the inside, in the center, is an in- 
cised floral medallion, colored in amber, green 
and cream glazes, the sunken lines of the design 
serving as dividers between the different glazes. 
The surrounding area and sides of the dish are 
decorated with a bright green, finely crackled 


2 O Siren, Chinese Sculpture from the Fifth to the 
Fourteenth Century, London, 1925, Vol. III, pl. 378. 


3 A. Priest, Chinese Sculpture in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, New York, 1944, pl. LXV. 


4 Acc. No. L.2100.A.13.57-98, Museum Associates, 
Balch Fund. Height 10”. The Arts of the T’ang Dy- 
nasty, Los Angeles County Museum, 1957, Cat. No. 
54. 


» Acc. No. L.2100.A.13.57-100, Museum Associates, 
Balch Fund. H. 24%”, Diam. 10%”. The Arts of the 
T’ang Dynasty, Los Angeles County Museum, Cat. 
No. 202. 
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Fig. 5. Dish, earthenware with 3-color glazes. T’ang 
Dynasty (618-906). Museum Associates, Balch Fund, 
1957. 


and somewhat transparent glaze, mottled and 
splashed in part with cream, amber and rich 
dark-green glazes, running quite thick where the 
rounded sides join the base. The variegated, run- 
ning glazes greatly enhance the beauty of the 
piece and contrast with the more orderly color 
arrangement within the floral medallion. On the 
exterior the bright green glaze is of solid color, 
without mottling, and stops in a wavy line short 
of the base which is unglazed. 

Of the several categories of T’ang ceramics, 
the largest group, most characteristic of the peri- 
od, consists of pottery decorated with poly- 
chrome lead silicate glazes. The latter most fre- 
quently appear in combinations of amber, green 
and cream, sometimes with the addition of blue, 
straw-colored yellow or other colors, to produce 
the characteristic T’ang polychrome glazes, 
commonly referred to by the term “three-color” 
or san-ts’ai glazes, because of the predominance 
of the three basic colors. The favorite technique 
was to apply the glazes, in splashed, mottled, 
streaked, or freely running patterns of infinite 
richness and variety which lends to this group of 
T’ang ceramics a distinct character of its own. 
The dish acquired by the Museum is an impor- 
tant example of this technique, of unusual shape, 
and distinguished by the colorful effects of the 
mottled and streaked glazes. 

The cup-stand illustrated in Fig. 6 is an exam- 
ple of Yiieh ware and dates from the late T’ang 
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Dynasty or 10th century A.D.° The body of the 
vessel is a high-fired porcelaneous ware, light 
gray in color and covered with a thin, transpar- 
ent, grayish-green glaze. Both body and glaze 
are of a type of Yiieh ware generally associated 
with the Shang-lin-hu kilns, in Chekiang. 

The shape of the vessel is unusual. It consists 
of a deep, cylindrical cup with wide, everted rim, 
supported on a spreading, hollow foot. The stem 
of the vessel has two parallel concentric ribs. The 
upper part of the vessel is decorated on the ex- 
terior with a design of carved and incised petal 
shapes; the wide, everted lip on the other hand 
has a delicately incised design of foliate scrolls, 
rendered in faint, fluid lines beneath the glaze. 
The glaze stops in an irregular line on the inside 
of the cup which in spots is burnt a reddish- 
brown. Except for a few splashes of glaze the 
inside of the foot is also unglazed. 

Yiieh ware represents an important type of 





Fig. 6. Porcelaneous Cup-Stand, Yiieh ware of Shang 
Lin-hu type. Late T’ang Dynasty or 10th century. 
Museum Associates, Balch Fund, 1957. 


6 Acc. No. L.2100.A.13.57-99, Museum Associates, 
Balch Fund. H. 5”, Diam. at mouth 5%”. The Arts of 
the T’ang Dynasty, Los Angeles County Museum, 
1957, Cat. No. 248. 
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T’ang ceramic art, and unlike the low-fired 
earthenware covered with soft lead silicate glaz- 
es, ranges from stoneware to pure porcelain, 
fired at high temperatures and covered with feld- 
spathic glazes. Yiieh ware, named after the an- 
cient district of Yiieh-chou, in Chekiang, origi- 
nated in pre-T’ang times, but was perfected in 
the course of the T’ang period and attained its 
greatest popularity and finest quality in the 10th 
century A.D. The T’ang kilns were at Shang-lin- 
hu, near Hang-chou, in Chekiang. In the 10th 





century the ware came to be known as pi se yao 
or “secret color ware,” reserved for the “secret,” 
i.e. private use of the princes of Wu Yiieh, reign- 
ing at Hang-chou. The cup-stand recently ac- 
quired by the Museum may be assigned to this 
period, the late T’ang Dynasty or 10th century, 
when Yiieh ware reached its highest perfection. 
The acquisition of the cup-stand, outstanding in 
the quality of potting and glaze, therefore repre- 
sents a very significant addition to the Museum’s 
collection of Chinese ceramics. 
HENRY TRUBNER 


Coptic Textiles in the Museum Collection 


COPTIC textiles constitute a special and distinc- 
tive category of woven fabrics. They came into 
existence in the course of the early centuries of 
the Christian era, beginning probably with the 
fourth century. 

The Copts were native Egyptians of Christian 
faith which was, by the third century, embraced 
by a large number of the population. Their 
name, according to some archeologists, derives 
from the ancient and important city of Kibt or 
Kubt (now Kuft) in Upper Egypt, which had a 
large Christian population in that period. 

Another guess attributes the origin of the 
name, Copt, to the Greek version of the name of 
Egypt, Aigyptos.* There may be truth in either 
or both conjectures. 

The very few Egyptian textiles of a still earlier 
era, which have survived the destructive forces 
of time, are in a poor state of preservation, but 
they testify to the artistic sense and talent of the 
ancient Egyptians, which are also manifest by 
their colorful murals, noble relief-work and sta- 
tuary, and by the exquisite ornamentation of the 
sepulchral encasings and caskets of their dead. 

The skill and perseverance of the Copt crafts- 
man is most admirable considering that he had 
but the most primitive loom and simplest utensils 
at his disposal. 

Linen and wool, and, much later, silk were 
used as material. Vegetable dyes, and sometimes 
pigment obtained from certain molluscs and in- 
sects, were employed, and these have retained 


* Originally, the name of the river Nile. 





























Panel in natural wool. Dark brown wool tapestry weave 
showing man on horseback in roundel. 

Probably 4th century. 4 x 4 inches—Anonymous gift. 
A.6862.56-23. 


their brightness and freshness in most cases to a 
remarkable degree. 

Many of the earlier examples have a black or 
brown monochrome design while the later speci- 
mens often show the application of vivid and 
tastefully arranged color schemes. 
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Panel in natural wool. Design in tapestry weave on 
ground of plain weave. Four human figures in a 
roundel in red and black. 6th or 7th century. 

6% x 6% inches.—Anonymous gift. A.6862.56-26. 


The weave is usually plain, alternating with 
tapestry weave forming the ornamental design 
which is often very delicate, and sometimes, 
most charming. The motives are human and 
mythological figures, sometimes nude, some- 
times clad in garments, or, quadrupeds, birds 
and foliage. On many examples stylized Coptic 
inscriptions provide the decorative pattern or 
part of it. 

In the earliest Coptic compositions the Greco- 
Roman influence is clearly discernible. Religious 
images of the Christian church had given stimu- 
lus and impressive examples which had left an 
indelible mark on the artistic work of the Copts 
for centuries. There are, however, numerous 
other specimens completely unrelated to reli- 
gious elements. 

It is hardly possible to set dates for the dura- 
tion of the three principal phases in the evolution 
of these designs, because the transition from one 
phase to the next one was, of course, gradual and 
slow. It may be safely assumed, however, that 
the Greco-Roman influence lasted until the end 
of the sixth century after which decorative tex- 
tiles from Persia, Syria and other near-eastern 
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countries had made their appearance in Egypt, 
and served as inspiring examples. 

There is unquestionable evidence that designs 
of such fabrics were imitated or adapted by the 
Copts until, in the seventh century, Egypt came 
under Mohammedan occupation and spiritual 
influence. Gradually, interlaced, geometrical de- 
signs resembling the characteristic compositions 
of Moorish (Arabic) art had begun to make 
their appearance. 

This was the phase when finer spun wool and 
linen yarn, and silk came into use. The end of 
the tenth century may be regarded as the conclu- 
sion of the Coptic period (and the beginning of 
the Fatimide period). 

During that phase the majority of the Copts 
were converted to the Moslem religion of the 
Mohammedan conquerors of Egypt, but to this 
day there exists a minority of Copts, particularly 
among the fellahin or Egyptian peasants. 

The constructive influence of the Romans, 
Greeks, Byzantines, Arabs and other invaders, 
the work of artists and craftsmen from other 
lands—particularly from Sassanid Persia—as 
well as the techniques acquired by Coptic weav- 
ers probably in the mills of nearby countries of 
progressive cultures, had certainly modified the 
taste and expressive methods of the Coptic de- 
signers, but the ancient spirit was so powerful 
that it continued to assert itself clearly and un- 
mistakably in all Coptic work. 

Coptic textiles show originality, freshness and 
—even in the delicately composed motives—a 
very characteristic, strong design which is curi- 
ously different from the style and spirit of other 
Egyptian works of art of the same period. 

The textile collection of the Los Angeles 
County Museum includes a small but not incon- 
siderable number of Coptic examples. A few of 
these are illustrated here, and a brief description 
is added to each picture. 

STEFANIA P. HOLT 


Opposite, left: 

Border in natural wool. Two ornamental stripes in 
tapestry weave in dark brown wool. Probably 

4th century. 412 x 12 inches—Anonymous gift. 
A.6862.56-24. 


Opposite, right: 
Part of a Clavus. Red, yellow, blue and green tapestry 


weave in wool. 6th or 7th century. 1912 x 2'% inches. 
—Anonymous gift. A.6862.56-27. 
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RICHARD F. BROWN, Chief Curator of the Art Division 
JAMES H. ELLIOTT, Assistant Chief Curator 

EBRIA FEINBLATT, Curator of Prints and Drawings 
STEFANIA P. HOLT, Curator of Costumes and Textiles 
GREGOR NORMAN-WILCOX, Curator of Decorative Arts* 
WILLIAM OSMUN, Acting Curator of Decorative Arts 
HENRY TRUBNER, Curator of Oriental Art 

FRANCES ROBERTS NUGENT, Instructor in Art 


PHILIP KENNEDY, Curatorial Assistant 


*On leave of absence, 1957-1958 


GIFTS and bequests to Los Angeles County Museum are permanent benefactions to the community and contributions 
to its cultural life. Such donations are deductible for tax purposes. 








